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The Side Chambers of San Giovanni Evangelista in Ravenna: 
Church Libraries of the Fifth Century* 


JANET CHARLOTTE SMITH 
Lehigh University 


Abstract 


The small chambers symmetrically flanking the main 
apse of the early fifth-century church of San Giovanni 
Evangelista in Ravenna, built under the patronage of 
the empress Galla Placidia of the Theodosian dynasty, 
are architecturally designed to function as libraries 
and possibly scriptoria. Contrary to true pastophoria, 
as they are often called, they are not intimately con- 
nected with the performance of the eucharistic liturgy. 
They follow the Roman architectural tradition of librar- 
ies as twin structures (one for Greek works and one 
for Latin), symmetrically arranged around an exedra/ 
apse or open room for reading and debate, and sup- 
plied with numerous rectangular niches for manuscript 
storage. Furthermore, archeological evidence supports 
the presence of a hypocaust in the northern chamber, 
a necessary provision in marshy Ravenna to keep the 
humidity out of the walls in order to better preserve 
the manuscripts. 


The small chambers symmetrically flanking the apse 
of San Giovanni Evangelista have generally been con- 
sidered in scholarly literature as pastophoria,' that is, 
prothesis’ and diaconicon.’ They have also been casually 
compared with examples in Syria, where the functions of 
similar chambers flanking the main apse have occasionally 
been securely established and are not necessarily that of a 
prothesis and diaconicon." This article discusses these side 
chambers at San Giovanni Evangelista. After a brief his- 
tory of the building of the church under the patronage of 
the empress Galla Placidia, the archeological evidence for 
a reconstruction of the original architectural form of the 
chambers is presented. Their function as libraries and 
possibly scriptoria is established and, finally, these church 
libraries are revealed as continuations or revivals of the 
formal tradition of Roman Imperial libraries, and as 
uniquely well-preserved examples of ecclesiastical libraries 
of the fifth century. 


Building History 


The three-aisled basilica of of San Giovanni Evan- 
gelista in Ravenna was constructed during the time of the 
empress Galla Placidia, ca. 426-30° (Figs. 1, 2). It was 
located about 150 m inside the eastern, Late Antique city 
walls, close to the harbor on marshy ground, and probably 
stabilized by pilings of alder. The immediate proximity of 
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Galla Placidia’s palace to the south of the church has been 
established.’ The original narthex was flanked by annexes, 
but the presence of an atrium in the original Placidian 
design remains improbable." 

There has been some debate as to whether the side 
chambers were merely extensions of the side aisles rather 
than enclosed spaces (Fig. 2). According to Grossmann, 
core samples taken during the 1948-49 restoration of the 
church proved that the eastern walls of the aisles were 
bonded to the side chambers, thus confirming that the side 
chambers, as enclosed spaces, were an integral part of the 
original Placidian building.’ It is not known what these 
samples actually were, how comprehensively they were 
taken,’ or whether the present reconstructed doorways 
were based on the findings, at least for their widths.’ 

The second major building campaign, probably under 
Archbishop Marinianus (ca. 598-606), lengthened the nave 
by absorbing the narthex into the body of the church.” A 
mosaic fragment containing a partial inscription with let- 
ters from Marinianus’s name (... ARIN .. . IE), originally 
found at approximately two meters below current grade 
and located near the eastern end of the southern aisle, 
indicates an extensive redecoration of the church under 
that archbishop.” Probably the pavement of the side 
chambers was also raised at this time. The reason for these 
changes is not known.” 

The floor of the church was raised again in 1213, 
probably because of the constantly rising level of the 
ground water. In 1524, the southern side chamber was 
completely transformed. A second story was added with 
access stairs placed against the northern wall of the cham- 
ber. Also, the chamber was no longer entered directly 
from the southern aisle. Rather, one first entered a small 
antechamber formed from part of the original space of the 
chamber, and then entered the first level of the two-story 
complex." In 1568, during a thorough renewal of the 
church, the whole presbytery zone was redecorated.'° The 
floor was possibly raised in 1560 and again in 1765. 

From 1919 to 1925, extensive restoration was carried 
out in an attempt to return the church to its original Early 
Christian form.'’ Unpublished photographs and drawings 
made during the 1920s’ restoration provide the only cur- 
rently available evidence of the original state of the lower 
walls of the side chambers. 

In July 1944, Allied bombs, meant for the nearby 
train station, hit the church and destroyed large portions 
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FIGURE 1. Ravenna, San Giovanni Evangelista, plan (Christoph Panfil, 
after Deichmann). 
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FIGURE 2. San Giovanni Evangelista, plan of the northern side cham- 
ber: A=niche, B=window, C=door to aisle, D=small arch, E=evidence 
of tubuli (after Deichmann). 


of it. Extensive damage to the eastern end included the 
eastern wall of the apse and its vaulting. The southern side 
chamber was virtually destroyed, losing its entire eastern 
wall and portions of its northern and southern walls. The 
northern chamber survived the bombing relatively intact. 





Rebuilding and restoration were begun at the end of 
World War II in 1948” (Fig. 3). 


Architectural Form of the Chambers 


The side chambers of San Giovanni Evangelista di- 
rectly flank the main apse of the church (Fig. 1). They are 
relatively equal in size and plan, almost square, the south- 
ern room being slightly larger. The approximate interior 
measurements of the northern chamber are 5!4-by-6-m. 
The interior of the southern chamber measure about 5⁄2- 
by-6'4-m. The original floor level of the main body of the 
church was 2.71-2.80 m below current grade. The floor 
level of the chambers is assumed to have been the same. 

The side chambers were probably covered by wooden 
lean-to roofs. The walls with their numerous large win- 
dows and niches probably would not have supported 
masonry vaults. There is no evidence of either multiple 
stories or stairs in the original side chambers and there are 
no surviving apses or apsidioles. 

Each of the side chambers at San Giovanni Evan- 
gelista has six arched, rectangular-plan niches, two evenly 
spaced in each of the northern, eastern, and southern walls 
of each chamber; only the western or entrance walls 
are lacking niches (Figs. 2, 4, 5). There are only small 
variations in the sizes of these niches (see below). 


Table A: Niche Measurements for 
San Giovanni Evangelista 


(Niches are listed counterclockwise from southwestern cor- 
ner. All measurements are in meters; height from the 
present pavement level.) 


Height Width Depth 
Northern chamber 1.00 1.26 0.56 
1.06 1.26 0.56 
1.06 1.26 0.56 
1.07 1.26 0.56 
1.04 1.26 0.56 
1.14 1.26 0.56 
Southern chamber 1.00 1.22 0.23 
1.00 1.22 0.58 
1.00 1.22 0.58 
1.01 1.23 0.57 
1.01 1.22 0.56 
1.00 1.21 0.59 


Each of the side chambers at San Giovanni Evan- 
gelista has four large arched windows, each about 1⁄2 m 
wide and 2 m high (Figs. 4, 5). All of the windows are 
about 1⁄2 m above the current pavement, and would have 
been about 4⁄2 m above the original pavement. 

The level of illumination is high in the side chambers 
because of the large size of the windows, their number, and 
their even placement in both of the available exterior walls 
in each chamber. Since the entire building faces east, 
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FIGURE 3. San Giovanni Evangelista, apse end, post- World War II restoration (photo: German Archeological Institute, Rome— 57.1964). 


illumination is naturally highest early in the morning. The 
level of the lighting is the same in both chambers at 
that time, given slight seasonal variations. Later in the day, 
the southern chamber with its sunlight would have been 
brighter than the northern, unless, of course, the windows 
were blocked by the Placidian palace buildings to the south. 
However, the light in the northern chambers would have 
been more evenly distributed and more diffuse throughout 
the room. 

The side chambers of San Giovanni Evangelista com- 
municated only with the eastern ends of the aisles. They 
did not open into the apse or directly to the exterior of the 
church; therefore, their traffic patterns were fairly simple. 
They were intended as closed areas, not passageways, and 
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probably were not involved with the performance of the 
Eucharistic liturgy since there was no direct access to the 
chancel/apse area. Chancel barriers followed the line of 
the nave arcade and did not extend across the eastern ends 
of the aisles. The doorways are complete reconstructions.” 


Archeological Evidence from the Northern Chamber for a 
Hypocaust System 


Sketches and photographs made during the 1920s’ 
excavation show a small arch, about 1 meter wide, located 
between and below the lower sections of the two niches in 
the eastern wall of the northern chamber (Figs. 2, 5). The 
lowest voussoirs of this simple arch were cut back from 
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FIGURE 4. San Giovanni Evangelista, interior of northern chamber, 
northern wall and half of eastern wall, showing niches 6, 5, and 4 (photo: 
German Archeological Institute, Rome—68.1320). 
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FIGURE 5. San Giovanni Evangelista, reconstruction drawing of north- 
ern chamber (drawn by C. Panfil). 


30 cm to only 20 cm by the open niches on either side. Its 
careful placement between the two niches and the adjust- 
ment of its brick work to this cramped location support 
the idea that it is original and utilitarian in character. 
Farioli Campanati thinks this arch was probably over a 
small door.’' It is unusual to have a door in the eastern 
wall of a side chamber and it is also unusual to have a 
door between and primarily below two niches. Addition- 
ally, although there is no hard evidence of the original 
pavement or its level, this arch would seem to be too low 
for a normal door. The size and location of this particular 
arch suggest that it is a praefurnium arch, and I will return 
to this possibility. 

Unpublished drawings documenting the 1920s’ exca- 
vation present other important evidence regarding the 
northern chamber of this church. They show the place- 
ment of a series of terra-cotta flue tiles embedded in the 
southern wall directly under the eastern corner of the 
eastern niche (Figs. 6, 7). These tubuli are grouped to 
form a vertical channel three tiles wide and probably three 
high.” At the top of the channel, there is evidence of 
horizontally placed tubuli branching off westward, directly 
under the level of the niches. There is no trace of an 
eastern branch. The single photograph (Fig. 8) in the 
Archivio fotografico showing these tubuli in situ and 
indicating the beginning of the western branch is invalu- 
able, because the entire area was reburied after the resto- 
rations. A drawing of the southern wall (Fig. 7) indicates 
the presence of another, similar channel located directly 
under the eastern corner of the western niche. Another 
sketch (Fig. 6) indicates the tubuli placed vertically be- 
tween the two niches and above the horizontal channel of 
the southern wall. The northern wall also seems to have 
had tubuli and a vertical channel under the western corner 
of the eastern niche, according to another drawing (Fig. 9). 

The presence of the tubuli is an indication of a 
hypocaust system in the chamber’ (Fig. 10). The level of 
the suspended floor of the original northern chamber 
would probably have been close to that of the body of the 
church.” The small arch located between and below the 
two niches of the eastern wall can easily be interpreted as 
a praefurnium arch, given the presence of the tubuli.” 

Unfortunately, the archeological evidence found in 
the northern chamber does not permit an absolutely secure 
reconstruction of a hypocaust since there is no sign of the 
required suspensurae or of a system of floor channels. One 
alternative might be a drainage system for rainwater from 
the roof, but, logically, any roof drain would proceed 
straight down to below floor level to minimize seepage 
into the walls from pockets of pooled water. At San 
Giovanni Evangelista, the channel in the southern wall 
comes straight down along the side of one niche, then 
makes a right-angle turn in order to proceed horizontally 
under the next niche, where it then takes another right- 
angle turn and proceeds vertically downwards under the 
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FIGURE 6. San Giovanni Evangelista, northern chamber, general sketch of the interior made during 1920s’ restoration: A=niche, B=window, 
C=small arch, D=tubuli (photo: Archivio fotografico, Soprintendenza per i Beni Ambientali e Architettonici della Romagna e Ferrara, Ravenna, 


hereafter Archivio). 


presumed floor level (Fig. 10). I feel that the horizontal 
branches in this system of tubuli are not suitable for the 
efficient passage of water, and thus preclude their incor- 
poration in a drainage system. 

Another possible explanation for these tubuli is to 
facilitate the circulation of fresh air to keep the walls and 
floor drier. The theory and technology of this kind of 
ventilation was well known to builders trained in the 
Roman tradition of constructing grain horrea with raised 
floors and wall vents in order to avoid the high humidity 
responsible for much grain spoilage.”® 

Without a detailed examination to discover whether 
there are traces of soot or ashes on the arch or inside the 
tiles, either a hypocaust or simple system of channels for 
the circulation of fresh air remains a possibility, although 
I favor a hypocaust.”’ There was no typical Roman hypo- 
caust system but, rather, the various elements were ar- 
ranged, added to, and vastly altered depending on the 
climate, site, purpose, and size of the room, and probably 
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the availability of materials. The significant issue here is, © 
however, one of the effects of both of these systems, 
namely to alleviate the problem of humidity in the walls 
and floor of the room, if not by fresh air circulation, then 
by the passage of heated air under the floor and through 
the walls. 

Both side chambers have another curious architectural 
feature. Their northern and eastern walls have a ledge 
nineteen centimeters wide formed by a setback in the brick 
wall above the niches and below the windows. Since the 
southern chamber has been so thoroughly reconstructed, 
and these ledges are such a minor feature, it might be best 
to attempt to explain them in terms of the northern 
chamber. There we see the ledges only on the exterior 
walls. Thick brick walls were necessary to contain so many 
niches. It is possible that the setbacks, resulting in rela- 
tively thinner upper walls, were merely an economy mea- 
sure. Another explanation might be that the upper sections 
of the exterior walls were jacketed with tubuli. The set- 
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FIGURE 7. San Giovanni Evangelista, northern chamber, detail of tubuli and their placement in the southern wall, sketch made during the 1920s’ 
restoration: A=niche, B=vertical tubuli, C=remains of horizontal tubuli, D=proposed floor level with F=niche level, G=horizontal branch of tubuli 
(photo: Archivio). 


back would have been necessary to maintain the planarity §hypocaust in the northern chamber. At San Giovanni 
of the entire wall and also to help with supporting the Evangelista in Ravenna, we have an early example of a 
tiles. The interior would then be more isolated from heated side chamber in an Early Christian church. Com- 
exterior moisture and seepage. This, however, remains parison with the two other excavated fifth-century heating 
only a hypothesis. systems in Ravenna points toward the uniqueness of that 
found in the northern side chamber at San Giovanni 

Architectural Elements of the Side Chambers Relating to | Evangelista. The clerical baths recently discovered at the 
their Functions Banca Popolare construction site and subsequently moved 
and reconstructed in the courtyard of the Museo Nazionale 

One of the distinctive architectural elements that offer are thought to have been fifth century,” as is the so-called 
clues as to the functions of these two side chambers is the palace complex of Theoderic with its private bathing 
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FIGURE 8. San Giovanni Evangelista, northern chamber, photograph 
of tubuli (photo: Archivio— 1-E-16). 


facilities.” Although measurements of the individual tubuli 
for these two facilities are currently unavailable, their 
method of deployment was distinctly different. They were 
used to jacket the walls, not to form interconnecting 
channels as at San Giovanni Evangelista. Jacketing the 
entire wall with tubuli resulted in the higher room tempera- 
ture required for heating sections of a bathing establish- 
ment.*’ Since this higher temperature was not necessary in 
the heating of a room for other than bathing purposes, a 
non-bathing function is suggested for the northern side 
chamber.” 

It is not unusual to find an Early Christian church built 
into a preexisting bath structure, and often ancillary rooms 
in these churches continued to use the heating and/or 
bathing facilities.” However, at San Giovanni Evangelista, 
we have evidence of a hypocaust system contemporary with 
an existing side chamber. This is significantly different. 
Although there is no similar archeological evidence avail- 
able for the southern chamber, a limited excavation along 
its eastern wall might be informative. One could logically 
propose the existence of a hypocaust, since the chambers 
are identical in all of their other structural features.” 
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The fact that at least one, if not both, of the side 
chambers at this church was originally heated is important 
in helping to clarify its function. Heating in Roman build- 
ings was often accomplished with charcoal braziers which 
provided uneven, irregular heat and which were fire hazards 
in rooms filled with flammable materials.” In contrast, the 
hypocaust system gave an even, long-term warmth suitable 
for a chamber that might be used as a library and/or 
workroom throughout the cold Ravenna winter. More 
importantly, however, it would also serve the essential 
purpose of keeping the dampness out of the walls and floor, 
an obvious building requirement for a library in marshy 
Ravenna. 

Other distinctive architectural elements in the side 
chambers of San Giovanni Evangelista are the regularly 
placed, rectangular-plan niches and the numerous, large 
windows. The niches have almost the same form (rectangu- 
lar in plan) and measurements (0.56 m deep and 1.25 m 
wide) as those niches used for manuscript storage from the 
ancient libraries at Athens, Timgad, and Ephesus.” This 
type of niche and the large number of them placed in a 
single room were major characteristics of Roman libraries.” 
The niches in the first two levels of the Theodosian skeuo- 
Phylakion of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople were more 
varied in their measurements, but similar in form and 
arrangement.” 

The architectural form of the Roman library had 
become well defined by the end of the second century 
A.D. In addition to the presence of numerous regularly 
disposed, rectangular niches, twin library rooms, one for 
Greek works and one for Latin, were often found flanking 
a lecture room, open court, or semicircular exedra with 
benches, suitable for readings and discussion.” The twin 
side chambers flanking the apse at San Giovanni Evan- 
gelista follow this formal tradition (Fig. 11). The semi- 
circular main apse with its bishop’s throne and synthronon 
emphasizing the teaching role of bishops in the Early 


-Church corresponds to the Roman tradition of an archi- 


tecturally defined area in libraries for reading and discus- 
sion.’ This image of the bishop as teacher was stressed as 
well in the mosaic scheme at San Giovanni Evangelista by 
the juxtaposition of Bishop Peter Chrysologus in mosaic 
under the figure of Christ flanked by books in the apse, 
and the location of the flesh-and-blood bishop who offi- 
ciated under the triumphal-arch representation of Christ 
handing the Gospel to St. John. 

Roman libraries were sometimes provided with double 
walls to reduce the dampness,” and a superficial layer of 
tegulae mammatae or tubulari was often used to isolate 
the inner walls from moisture seeping through the exterior 
walls. This was a common practice to facilitate the 
circulation of fresh air as well as well as heated air.” 

The need to keep the northern chamber warm and/or 
dry, combined with the presence of the numerous niches 
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FIGURE 9. San Giovanni Evangelista, northern chamber, northern wall as sketched during the 1920s’ restoration: A=niche, 
B=window, C=tubuli evidence, D=present floor level, E=proposed floor level with hypocaust (photo: Archivio). 


and windows characteristic of libraries and scriptoria, apsidiole, altar, or reliquary cavity. The windows are not 
suggest that the side chambers of this church functioned as so abundant or so evenly distributed over the walls in a 
manuscript repositories and possibly as reading rooms chapel as they are at San Giovanni Evangelista, but rather 


and/or scriptoria. Chapels, on the other hand, usually serve to accentuate this focus on the apsidiole and its 
have evidence of an architectural focus, such as an apse or altar/ relics. 
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FIGURE 10. Silchester, England, Roman hypocaust of channeled type. 
Note the praefurnium arch and the terra-cotta channels located along the 
walls (photo: W. Horn and E. Born, The Plan of St. Gall, Z, fig. 380). 


Architectural and Historical Context of Early Christian 
Libraries 


The Early Christian library in the West as an archi- 
tectural type is unknown, if not nonexistent. There are 
some literary references to ecclesiastical libraries built in 
the fourth and fifth centuries in the West, but any archeo- 
logical evidence suggesting their form is quite scarce.” 
Side chambers or ancillary rooms of churches were known 
to contain libraries,” and the most famous example was 
the library/reading room described by Paulinus (353-431) 
in his church at Nola. The room, called a secretum, was 
located to the left (north) of the main apse,”° as was one of 
the library chambers at San Giovanni Evangelista. Nothing 
is known of its architectural detailing such as niches or 
windows. The construction of the library/ reading room of 
Paulinus’s church in Nola in the early fifth century was 
almost contemporary with the side chambers at San Gio- 
vanni Evangelista.“ 

Pope Damasus (366-84) possibly added a library/ 
archive to the church of San Lorenzo in Damaso in 
Rome,*® but we know nothing of its architectural form.” 
A century later, Pope Hilarius (461-68) added two libra- 
ries, a bath, and a palace to the church of San Lorenzo 
fuori le mura in Rome.” This passage in the Liber Pon- 
tificalis suggests a Latin and a Greek library, but, unfor- 
tunately, we hear nothing else of these two libraries from 
the sources and we know nothing at all about their 
architectural form. They should probably be understood 
in the context of a monastery foundation.’ Chronologi- 
cally, the next documented Roman ecclesiastical library is 
that of Pope Agapetus (535-36). The dedicatory inscrip- 
tion is known and the architectural form of the library—a 
rectangular room about 30-by-22-m with a central apse 
and wall niches—has been established through excava- 
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FIGURE 11. Timgad, Roman Library, reconstruction drawing (photo: 
H. F. Pfeiffer, “The Roman Library at Timgad,” Memoirs of the 
American Academy in Rome, IX [1931], pl. 16). 


tion.” Here at last we have proof of the use of wall niches 
in a sixth-century ecclesiastical setting. Although the later 
sixth-century library at the Lateran seems to have been 
located under the present chapel of the sancta sanctorum, 
such a small section of wall has been uncovered that it 
would be premature to discuss its architectural form.” 

There is some debate about side chambers functioning 
as libraries in the East. Weitzmann feels that the two- 
storied chamber flanking the eastern end of the south aisle 
of the sixth-century monastery of Saint Catherine at 
Mount Sinai may have been the original library because of 
its accessibility to the sanctuary and its two small cabinet 
niches in the western wall.” Forsyth, however, states that 
these “two western niches appear, rather, to have been 
created as service adjuncts” of a later staircase along the 
southern wall of the chamber, and that there is no archeo- 
logical evidence to “confirm the existence originally of any 
room in the church designed to serve as a library.” The 
small number and size of the niches would seem to pre- 
clude the storage of a large collection of books in this 
chamber.”° 

There seems to be some truth to Wendel’s claim that 
the earliest Christian libraries were patterned after small 
library rooms in private villas and palaces and, therefore, 
did not utilize wall niches which required thicker walls.”’ 
For this reason, they are almost impossible to identify 


using purely archeological evidence. However, it is into 
this context of scant literary evidence and even scantier 
archeological evidence that we can now place the libraries 
at San Giovanni Evangelista. In the early fifth century we 
have a clear example of the use of wall niches and the 
intimate connection of these ecclesiastical libraries with 
the main body of the church. Perhaps the increased ex- 
pense of wall niches was not a limiting factor in the 
imperially funded church of San Giovanni Evangelista. 

There is documentary evidence for a continuing tradi- 
tion or a revival in the placement of ecclesiastical libraries. 
Carolingian in date, the plan of St. Gall clearly indicates 
the location of the library and scriptorium in the northern 
side chambers of the monastery church.”* Although these 
ninth-century side chambers are two-storied,” the simi- 
larity to the placement of the library in the fifth-century 
church of San Giovanni Evangelista in Ravenna is striking. 
Carolingian architecture is well known for its revival of 
Early Christian models. The placement of the St. Gall 
monastery library to the left (north) of the chancel might 
reflect the earlier usage as seen in the surviving chambers 
at San Giovanni Evangelista and in documents referring 
to the secretum of Paulinus’s church at Nola.”! 


Conclusions 


This is the only known set of paired ecclesiastical 
libraries from the fifth century. They are simple, rectangu- 
lar structures, entered only from their respective aisles, 
whose thickened lower walls contain numerous square- 
backed niches for armaria and whose thinner upper walls 
contain numerous large windows that flood the interior 
with light. The supposed formal and functional connection 
to Syrian models for the side chambers should probably 
be discarded. Reliquary coffers, exterior doors, and differ- 
ent window and door sizes, which distinguish the usage of 
the side chambers in Syria, are lacking at San Giovanni 
Evangelista, where the chambers are almost identical. 

They strongly recall earlier Roman library types in 
three ways. First, they are paired; second, they use nu- 
merous wall niches for manuscript storage; and third, their 
placement on either side of the main apse of the church 
clearly recalls the Roman auditorium/lecture area in form 
and function, if not in scale. Whether this formal similarity 
reflects their imperial patronage and its innately conserva- 
tive tradition of design or, rather, a conscious return to 
earlier Roman library models by the Theodosian empress, 
Galla Placidia, remains to be further explored. 
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